rash as to be tempted by his works, robs them of their vital juices
and vital air, and renders them utterly anaemic. He is a devourer
of souls, and that is probably far more dangerous than being a
devourer of men.

The Fall of Man into sexuality, the fight and the Descent into
Hell of the sexes: this is the gloomy theme of all the grandiose
symphonies of hate which Strindberg has flung out of himself in
that flaming, storming furioso and bewitching hurrying staccato,
the like of which no one in the world's literature has achieved be-
fore or since. In these infernal and merciless duels and knifing-
scenes the woman is invariably the cruel devil, the man the in-
nocent victim. But is this a right point of view? If it is true, as
Strindberg upholds in artistic guise, and Weininger in a philo-
sophic system, that woman is created out of man and is at bottom
nothing but a sort of shadow and projection of his mind, then it
is the man who is Satan personified. But it is obvious that Strind-
berg's whole method of observation is a purely mythological one.
Woman as devil, woman as witch: this idea belongs to the same
rubric as the conception of the sky as a blue dome with stars em-
broidered on its fabric. Nevertheless, as we have said, it is the
poet's enviable privilege to " restylize " life in simpler and more
impressive forms; but that being so, why not turn woman into a
fairy and an angel instead? Novalis loved the thirteen-year-old
Sophie von Kuhn, whom " historical research " proved to have
been an insignificant little Backfisch. Are we to conclude, then,
that Novalis was mistaken in her, saw her for more than she was,
that he was a dupe? No, what we should say is: a woman whom
Novalis loved cannot have been an insignificant schoolgirl, can
never have been anything but an exquisite poetical work. See in a
woman a negligible, low, malicious creature, and she will be just
that and nothing more; see in her a mysterious superior being, a
delicate magical figure and divine benefactress, the " star of your
existence," and she will be that star to you. That which we "put
into " things they render to us faithfully: a very simple law of
Nature.

We must add to this that Strindberg's steel-hard hatred, which
at its supreme moments has the force and colour-splendour of an
act of nature, shrinks in the works of his old age to a feeble de-
testing. This hatred of the evening of his days no longer roars
heroically, but coughs senilely, has become dulled, and no longer
gets home. It has no more teeth, or, rather, only false ones.
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